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This part will deal with the final phases of 
and will show how the score is 
counted to determine the winner. When played 
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by masters, during the entire game each play- 


er maintains aclosecount of the score; and if 
a player realizes that he is behind by enough 


points to make his game untenable, hewill — 


resign at once. However, when played by weak- 
er players, the outcome ofthe game is usually 
in doubt until the final reckoning is made. 
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Diagram 1 shows a gameatnearly its final 
stage. It is B’s turn to play, and he captures 
the white stone at Bll by playing at All. The 
beginner should note that B cannot threaten to 


capture the white stone at Al4 by playing at — 


A13, since by sodoing he. would leave his own 

group around B13 with only one open point, and 

W could capture it by playing at Al12. | 
After Bcapturesat All, W plays at Al13 to 


prevent B from playing there and securing one 


additional point. Then B plays at Al2, threat- 
ening to capture the white stones at Al3 and 
Al4; and W answers at Ald. 


Spring, 1950 


This concludes the game except for the 
filling of vacant points that do not belong to 
either player, called dame, such as the 
points at Jl1, J12, M10. These are filled by 
either player indiscriminately. The position in 
the ne corner contains three vacant points and 
is called seki. Neither player can add a 
stonetothe position without losing his entire 
group, which in B’s case is only two stones. 
These points do not count for either side, and 
may be filled or left vacant. 
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Diagram 2 


This shows the same game as Diagram 1 
with all dame filled. But there still remain 
prisoners onthe board at points H1, P14, C16, 
andD16. Thesedead stones are now removed 
from the board. W picks up the three dead | 
black stones and adds them to the stones pre- 
viously captured during the game, which in 
this case are three, making atotal of six black 
prisoners, which will be used to fill in points 
in B’sterritory. B picks upthe one dead white 
stone and adds it to the five white stones cap- 
tured in the course of the game, also making 
a total of six prisoners, which B will use to 
fill up part of W’s territory. 
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An Introduction to Go (continued) 


The board now presents the appearance 
shown in Diagram 3. Itis customary to use the 
prisoners to fillin single points ofthe enemy's 
territory, such as Lil and D9, to facilitate 
counting. Thenthe vacant territories are ar- 
rangedas far as possible in multiples of five 
and ten points, also to facilitate the count. 
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Diagram 4 
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As previously stated in PartI, certain com- 
plexities may arise over the ending of the 
game; and generally only one ortwo points are 
involved, although in some cases the game 
actually cannot be finished. These complex- 
| @ - | ities, however, need not concern the average 
ABCDEFGHJIKLMNOPQRST player; and this method of counting will be 
Diagram 3 . sufficient for all but extremely rare end po- 

sitions. 
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Diagram 4 shows the final position of the 
_ board. The black territory adds up to 46 points: 
15 points around J18, 10 points around B9, 10 
points around R13, 5 points around P7, 9 points 
around A3, and one pointat G5. The white ter-. _—. . . the go-fever whichis more real than many 
ritory amounts to 36 points: 10 points around doctors’ diseases, waked and raged. 

L2, 10 points around T7, and 16 points around | eins ae: 
ee This makes B the winner by a score of — Rudyard Kipling, The Light that Failed 
10 points. 


The End 
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MODERN GO GAMES 
First Honinbo Title Match 


Game 3 
Tokyo, 29th April-1l2th May, 1941 


Black: Kato Shin 12 hours, 57 minutes 
White: Sekiyami Riichi 12 hours, 31 minutes 


Comments by Kitani Minoru | 
Translated by Dr Frederick M. Mossner 


Kato, the conservative classicist, in this 
third game of the match again commences by 
seizingtwo high ‘pressure points,’’ the handi- 


' cappoints of adjacent corners, just as he did 


- 


with the black stones inthe first game. (Susuki, 
in his notes on the first game, criticized «1 
@16 and «3 Q4 as ‘‘too ambitious’’.) 

Sekiyama, however, this time adopts adif- 
ferent, more conservative opening configur- 
ation, while inthe first game he set up a mod- 
ern oshimari (large, loose corner closure} 
in one corner—one of the features of Seki- 
yama’s book Gote no Sente. 

The second game, with the modernist Seki-— 
yama playing Black, was begun.by occupation 
of the more traditional 3,4 point. Kato again 
played his first two stones on handicap points, 
but this time the white stones were in diagonal 
corners. Sekiyama with his second stone com- 
pletedaclassical shimari (3,4—5,4) in the 
first corner, and with his next stone played 
high (9,4) in the unoccupied corner. It would 


seem difficult totella classicist from a mod- 


ernist without an official program. 


— Thomas L. Rossi 


Black / White — Black White 

1 Q16 2EH17 17F13 £18D13n 

3 Q4 4D83 19 F14 20 J 16n — 
9C1l6n 6017 21 B15 22 F12 
7Q14 8 C13 23 G12 24 Fill 
9D15 10 G16 25C6n 26D8n 

lL Difm 12-B4bn-:.27 C8 28°C 9 

13 E1l4n 14D16n .29D9 30 E8n - 
15 C17 16 E13 : 


¢5 C16. An alternative is ©5 C15, °6 Cl16,. 


with the threat of °C10, which B must forestall 
by occupying that point himself. 

e111 D177, This prevents W from continuing 
with °C18, | 

°12 E16.1f°12C6, Breplies 13 E16, pres- 
sing into W’s n position. an 
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- is bad for W. _. 


°13 E14. Should B play 13 D18, then °14 
C6! After the text play, however, W must first 
strengthen his stone at °C13, while B prepares 
a further attack beginning with °K16. 

"14 D16. If the usual °14 D11, e15 K16! 

°18 D13. If °18 £12. ©19 G14. 
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°20 J16. Another possibility 1s the cut ° 
C15, with the continuation e 21 Bi5, °22 Ci4, 
°23 J16,°24 H15, ©25 H13, °26 J15, ¢27 Li6. 

e25 C6. If ©25 C5, °26 C9, and noeffective 
plays are left for B. | | 

°26 D8. If °26 C4, 27 C9; whileif °26 C8, 
then the sequence of Diagram 1, and the result 
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Diagram 1 


First Honinbo Title Match | 11 


Black. White Black White 
31 B9an 32.010 67F7a 68E5+ 
33 B7 £34810 69 E7 70 C18 
ba Dut 36 G3 71 B18n 72B19 
37 R10 38 N4 73 H13 74 H6an 
—639 QE 40 Q18n 75H10n T6J9n 
41 N15n 42N7n 77 LOn 78 P7n 
43 Ni7?n 44R17 79 QT. 80 H9n 
45 R16 46018n 81LI11 82.M8 
47 Q8n 48 F6n 83 P3 84 O02 
49 Ddn 50 O3n 85 Ol 86 Nl 
bi 2 ~52 N10 87 Pl 88 N 2 
535.17 ° 545 18 89 F18 90 E18 
99 Q17a 56 R18 91 L18 92 BiT7a 
57 K17 58 J 17 93S 16 94 M17 
59 G18 60 D18n 95N18 96 T18 
61318 62Gi17n 97310n 98M18 
63 F5 64 God 99 M16n 100 Ni19a 
65 G6 66 F4an | » * 


°30 E8. °30 C10-would be a mistake. B 
would first attack the corner with °31 C3, and 
after W supports his stone at °D3 would con- 
tinue with either «33 E8 or ¢33 D7. 

e31 B9. Essential! If B mistakenly tries 
e31 C10, the play continues °32 B9, «33 B10, 
°34 B8, ¢35 C7, °36 D10, ¢37 E9, °38 F9, ° 39 
E10, °40 Dil! 

°40 Q18. This probably prepares for “O15. 
Ifsimply °40 O15, the reply ¢41 Q18 protects 
the corner andthreatens further to reduce W’s 
n territory. 
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e41 N15. If e41 R17, °42 O15. 

°42N7.1f°42 M6, ¢43 N6 assures Balarge 
side territory; or if instead °42 M16, holding 
the n edge, °43 N6, °44 L4. 

©43 N17. This endangers the five white 
stones at the nw as well as the nw corner. 

°46 O18.1f°46 N18, 47 O18, °48 P18, ¢ 49 
O16, °50 019+, ©51 M17 is favorable for B. 

¢©47 Q8. Another possibility is ¢47 P83. . 

“48 F6. Otherwise B can cutintothe white 
territory beginning with «F7. 

©49 D5. Good! «49 B3 is an alternative. 
After the text, if B later finds an opportunity 
he can break into the center with e F5, °G5, 
°G6! |. 

°50 O3. If instead °50 Q3, there follows: 
°51 P3, °52 P4, 53-02, which is bad for W. 

°60 D18. °60 H18 would be bad because of 
e61 E18. “ 

°62 Gi7. Thisis essential to preserve the 
white position. 

°66 F4, “66 F7 wouldbeamistake since B 
would continue °67 G4, °68 H5, 69 F4, °70 


H4,¢71 F3. 


°71 B18. If simply «71 H13, °72 B17. 
°74 H6. Very good! If B plays here, the 


white territory is greatly reduced. 


°75 H10. This prepares attacks against 
both the w side and the center. 

°76 J9. Otherwise °J7. | 

°77L9. Animportant play which may decide 
the game. | 

°78 P7. Rather complex. 

°80 HO. If °80 L10, °81 N9. Nowif °82 M10, 
°83 N8. Ifinstead °82 O9, ©83 M10, °84 M11, 
°85 M9, threatening eK10 and eO10. 

However, if W plays °80 J10 instead of the 
weak text play, there follows: °81 L11, °82 
J12, and the two black stones online L cannot 
connect with B’s nw position. 

°97 J10. If e97 C3, °98 J12. 

°©99 M16. ©99 B3 would be bad after °100 
N16, ¢101.M16, °102 O16, e103 L17, °104 
M15! 
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Black White Black White 
101 N16 102 Gill 13BTE15 138 J-13n 
103 H11 104 J 12 139 L1i3n 140 J 14 
105 H12 106 M11 141 Li?va 142 M19 
107 L.12 108 B3n 143N13n 144N12 
109 C4... 110 B4n 145 O13 146 Pi5dn 
111 Al0 112 All 147 P6 148 M9n 
113 AQ 114 B12 149 Clla 150 Blla 
fis Ca 116 C2 151 Ella 152Di12n 
117D4n 118 E3 153 L19a 154019 
119 B5 120 Plin 155 F£10n 156 F10 
121 Q@ltn-122 P12 157 GQ 158 O6a 
123 P1lOn 124 P9n 159 P8an 160016n 
125 Q10n 126 M1l2n 161015 162 T17 
127 K9 128 K7 163 T16 164 E1l2a 
129 O5n 130N5 #£165E9a 166H18n 
131 F9n 132 B1l4n 167H19a 168H17 
133 D10 134D11 169 Ki6n 170 O9 
135 G7 172 H14 


136 H7n 171 K15 


°108 B3. Animportant point, the occupation 
of which starts the end game. If °108 C4, ¢109 
Bo, threatening eB3. 

°110 B4. Aninteresting play. More usual is 
°110 C3 in this position. | 

°117 D4. Ife117 B2, °118 D4, ¢119 C5, 
°120 A2. 

°120 P11. Good! 

©121 Qll. If e121 Q12, °122 F9. 

e123 P10.If this is omitted, W continues 
°124 Q12, ©125 R12, °126 P6 with sente. 

°124 P9. Another possibility is °124 O10 

¢125 Q10. Toprevent °Q9.IfBplays °¢125 

O10, °126 O9, e127 O11 and loses sente. 


°126 M12. Interesting! threateningto con- 


MODERN GO GAMES 


°136 H7. Toplay °136 Cl5and set upthe ko 


is not now effective. 


~ °1388 J13. °138 L13 would be bad because of 
¢©139 K13, °140 K14, °141 J13. 
e139 L13. If B tries to winthetwo w stones 


by ©139 J14, then °140 K14; e141 K13, °142 


tinue with °128 L13. °126 O10 would not have 


been good. 
e129 O5. Excellent! | 
¢131 F9.Animportant point for either side. 
°132 B14. This threatens “C15, °C14+, 
°D14, with a ko for about 12 points. 
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Diagram a 


H14, ©143 J15, °144 H15, ©145K15, °146 K16, 
°147 L15, °148 L16 (see Diagram 2) and the 
five black stones on the n edge are lost. 
e143 N13. This andthe next b play counter 
the influence of the w stones around J13. 
°146 P5. Important! If this is omitted, B 
plays ¢O6. | | 
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°148 M9. W threatens °K11, eK10, °L10, 
with a ko formation. B counteracts this with 
his next two plays. 

°152 D12. If instead °152 E10, e153 EQ, 
°154 E12+, ¢155 O8! , 

e155 E10. If e155 O6, °156 K11, 157 K10, 
°158 L10, e159 M10+, °160 O10, e161 G10, 
°162 F10, and W is safe and threatens °E9, 
saving two stones and winning three, as well 
as the cut at G9 with the ko, which would al- 


low some w invasion of the nw. | 


aT 


e159 P8. An important point! 3 

°160 O16. Ifthisis omitted, B plays «P17, 
°P18, e016, and B gains three points. 

°166H18. If °166 L14, ©167 M13, °168 H18, 
e169 H19, °170 H17. Now if B continues °171 
Lb: °£%2 O89. 

e169 K16. A good play which shows the 
weakness of W’s °166 H18. For B instead 


First Honinbo Title Match 
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Black White - Black White 
173 K8 174 J 8 205 E4 206 F17 
175 O8n 176G14 207G19 208 M13 
177 G13 178 E6n 209 M14 210 P13 
179 O12 180011 211 P14 212C14 
181 O10 18204+ £213Q13 214 P16 
183 Q5 184 EH15 215 A17a 216 Al8+a 
185D14 186O07n 217 Bl16a 218 B18f 
187 L8 188 L7 219 Q12a 220 Nil 
189 Q9a 190K14 221315 222H15 
191 L14 192N9 223 G8 224 H8 
193 B2 194 A2a 225D6a 226 F5 
195 Bl 196 Cla 227 P17 228 P18 
197 A4a 198 Al+2 229 P15 280K11 
199 A5d 200 A3 231 L10 232 P4 
201 Al4 202 Al3a 233 N8 234 E19 
203 AliSn 204 F15n 235 Al6n 


to play e169 K15 is bad, since there follows 
°170 K16, e171 L16, °172 K14. 

°175 O8. Thisis probably [sic] worth three 
points. 

°178 E6, Bplayshere with sente; for if he 
can later continue °F5+, there follows “E4, 
°H5, °G4, ¢L7. 

°186 O7. Worth two points. 

°203 Al5. If e203 C14, °204 A154, °©205 
A16, °206 A1T7, ©207 Al4+, 
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°204 F15. Worth two points. 
e235 Al6. After this only dame points re- 


main 


to be filled. 


Black wins by one point. 


PROBLEMS 
Aggressive Attitude 


In the second issue of this Journal the 
problems required Black to play and save his 
threatened groups. This is as it should be: to 
make his groups safe should be the foremost 
consideration of Black. Asthe Japanese put it: 
““The mind of Black must be tranquil’’ inorder 
to win. However, once the safety of his own 
groups is assured Black should assume an ag= 
gressive attitude. To do this, he should be 
able to’ perceive when an adversary’s group 
is vulnerable so that an attack would be pro- 


fitable. The problems in this issue are in- 


Problem 1 
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Problem 4 


Problem 5 


EVEN GAME FUSEKI STUDIES 
by Honinbo Shusai 
Part II 
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Diagram 1 
Black White 
1 R16 2016 
3 Q14 | 


This is the usual reply toa W attack at O16, 
beinga defense against a W offensive at R17. 

Bmay, however, venturea squeeze count- 
er-attack at M17. The advisability of such a 
play would be greatly.increased if °C16 and 
e E17 had already been played inthe nw corner, 
with a high probability of a W squeeze attack 
at J17 against e E17. , ; 3 

IfB omits Q14,.W islikely to play R17 and 
occupy the corner. 

At this early stage of the opening, there is 
little sense in B’s playing elsewhere for the 
purpose of occupying another position. | 

4D16 

W may well play C16 instead. Such play may 
serve a good purpose; for if B should attempt 
an offensive by playing E17, W could profit- 
ably counter with a squeeze attack at J17. 

oE3 

This stone may be played at any of the ord- 
inary initial corner positions except D3. To 
play the stone inthe se corner, however, would 


be questionable, as it would tend to make the 


~B formation unbalanced. 


; 6D5 
W may well have played in the se corner 
instead. The play was here made at Dd for the 
purpose of utilizing D16 to form a large ter- 


- ritory along the w side. 


7C4 8 C5 
9 D4 | 
This could have been played lower, at B4. 
| 10 E5 7 
11 F4 2 


Made against a possible W play at F3, at | 
the same time suggesting the next play some- 
where below K4. Ithas athird advantage, also, 
as a preparation for a daring counter-attack 
from D9. 
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‘Diagram 2 
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12 R95 

This stone may well have been played at any 
of the points Q4, Q5, P4; but if played at P3, 
B would naturallytake the oppressive position 
Q5. 

13 P4 

This play is largely determined by the B 

formation inthe swcorner. By this high attack, 


Honinbo 


followed by his blocking play at P3, B gains a 
valuable initiative, | 
14Q3 
15 P83 16 Q2 
17 D9 

This B initiative shatters W’s ambitions 
along the w side. B may well play this stone 
lower, at C9. Should W extend the triple-stone 
wall C5, D5, E5, B would securea double ad- 
vantage either at C14 or C13, dominating the 
w side and likewise attacking the W stone at 
Dis. | 

Let us here speculate upon W’s possible 
response to ¢D9. Should W extend his wall by 
playing G6, B would immediately seize the 
all-important point C14, and occupy the w side. 
W would thus play right into B’s hand. 

Suppose W should make a squeeze attack 
on ®°D9 from C11.-B would launch an encirc- 
ling movement with G6 against W’s triple- 
stone wall. W would accept the challenge, and 
tryto break the siege with E8. A running en- 
counter would ensue, with the successive 
plays: °E9, °F8,°F9, °G8,°G9, and °H8. 
Then B would shift the line of attack, and by 
playing at D8 attempt to cut the W formation 
in two. W would guard against this by F6. 


Examine carefully the resulting situation 


at this point. Note what would be the position of 
°C11. The B formation would be strongly en- 
trenched with D9, E9, F9, G9, and D8. W’s 
stone Cll would be too dangerously close to 
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Diagram 3 
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the B entrenchment and also too far from its 
ally at D16. Thus it will be easily seen that 
°C11 would have been played unwisely. 

| 18 C13 

Wary of the danger just described, W has 
taken a defensive position at C13, and is plan- 
ninga gradual attack on B from the strength- 
ened nw formation. Moderation thus marks 
this play by W. 

19 F8 
This stone might well have been played at 
the corresponding point, G6. 
20 G6 
This play is now absolutely necessary. 
2134 

This is defensive in the sense that it lends 
Support tothe two black stones in the se cor- 
ner. Itis offensive in the sense that it threat- 
ens encirclement of W’s four stones. 

22 H7 

A clever play! It threatens, by way of G9, 
the now isolated B formation, D9, F8, and pre- 
pares the way for the valuable opportunity of 
playing at K17 before B can do so. Should W 
play J6 instead of H7, B would seize the key 
position K17 at once. 

23 HY 
25 R7 | 

This is comparable to W’s play at K17 in 
its importance as affecting the game asa whole 
and its ultimate outcome. With this play the 
openingis at an end. Let us, however, specu- 
late upon the next few possibilities: 

W’s next stone may be hurled into the B 
formation, at R12. Again, it might be pressed 
against eR’ by being played at R6, to be fol- 
lowed by *°Q7 and °P5. There is still another 
possible attack by W, namely at Q7. Then B’s 
reply at Q8 would be followed by °Q6. Should 
Bthen extendto P8, W could cut at R8. If this 
were followed by eR9, °S8,°S9 and °S7, B 
could gain an advantage by playing at:O14, se- 
curing the initiative. © 


24 K17 


_. WE have received from Mr Akira Nogami 
of Tokyo, one of our honorary members, his 
‘six volume work on Go for beginners — just 
published. Judging from the,diagrams, no 
American Go player would fail toprofit from 
thesevolumes. At thistime wecan only place 
Mr Nogami’s six volumes on the shelf re- 
served for what seem tobe the more important 
items in the amazingly rich Japanese litera- 
ture of Go. Willour Go players who cantrans- 


late from the Japanese please come running! i 


THE CLASSICAL HANDICAP JOSEKI 
Part III 


Black extends to C7 ¢ White seizes the corner 


When B answers the F3 attack on his D4 stone | 


by playing at C7, with the purpose of extending 
along the w border and acquiring influence 
toward the center, W has a choice between 
two main lines of play: 


(1) Hecan immediately invade the corner; 


for example, °C3 establishes a safe W group 
.in the corner, and B must play to limit the 
size of this corner territory and at the same 
,time to establish the basis for an area of his 
own on the wborder, ortoward the center with 
pressure on the F3 stone. | 
(2) Hecan play toconstrainB; for example, 
°C9 (best answered by °D3) limits the B ex- 
tension along the w border, and the apparently 
large B corner is still reducible. | 


In this article we shall consider a few of 
the joseki which follow upon W's choosing the 
first of the above alternatives. These joseki 
are essentially examples of hand-to-hand 
fighting. Nowit is characteristic of the game 
ofGo that when the weaker player engages in 


a hand-to-hand fight with a stronger player,. 


he canafford no errors. Spectacular disaster 
can follow immediately if the possibility of a 
cut is overlooked, or if an awkwardly placed 
stone permits the opponent to preempt the area 
the weaker player was working toward: When 
we combine this need for precision with the 
multiplicity of variations to which these joseki 
are subject, it.is no longer sufficient to con- 


_- sider only the first few plays. Somewhat more 


extended presentation and study are indicated. 
B almost invariably answers °3 C3 with 


e4 D3. Only under exceptional circumstances. 


is e4 C4considered an acceptable alternative. 


ABCDEFGHY 


Diagram 1 


Diagram 1 


We can distinguish betweentwo broad lines 
of development which follow from the position 
of Diagram 1. The first, which we shall now 
consider, is characterized by W’s sooner or 
later edging along the s border with a play at 
D2, which B answers with E2. The other, which 
we leave for later consideration, involves B’s 


constraining W by playing C2. (In addition to 
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thesetwo lines of play, there are others which 


will be taken up in due course. 
= . | 


8 | 8 

7 Fi 

6 6 

5 be 

4 4, 

3 3 

2 p+ 2 

CPOeTT 2 
ABCDEFG A 

Diagram 2 Di 


White plays D2 


. Diagrams 2 and 3. show the basic forma- 
tions, then, to which the present article is 
limited.*6 D5 leads to the simpler line of 
play, and is recommended if the handicap is 
great—say six stones or more. e6 C5 makes 
the W territory a few points smaller, but can 
lead to complications. It may be recommended 
in games of four or less handicap stones. 


6 D5 
Diagrams 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 show the usual 
continuations from the position of Diagram 2. 


InDiagrams 4 and 5, Wextendsto B6; in Dia- 
grams6and 7,heplays C5; inDiagram 8, B 5. 


Diagram 4 

°12 C6. [fBplays12 B7, Wcuts (°C6, «D6, 
°D7) and B’s position is bad. 
 ©14 B8. B musthalt W’s advance, and need 
not fear the cut at C8. 


8 THE CLASSICAL HANDICAP JOSEKI 


Possible continuations are: 

(1) °15C5, ©16 C8, whence °17 F5, 18 F6, 
~—°19 G6, °20 F7 (if °19 G5, then e 20 EK6!). Or 
°17 F2,°18 Fi. 

¢16 D8 would be poor; for W could later play 
C9 with sente. 

°17 D6 would be futile because of 18 E6, 
°19 D7, 20 E8. 

(2) °15C8, 16 D8,°17C9, 18 B5, °19 BO, 
°20 A6, °21 A8+, 22 C5, °23 B4.W must play 
tomake the corner safe and B has opportunity 
to harass the F3 stone. 


—~NWAWON OO 


ABCDEFG 
Diagram 5 


Diagram 4 


Diagram 5 


Instead of answering W’s northward ex- . 


tension to B6 by playing C6, B can play C8, 
giving the josekiofDiagram 5. (The change in 
order of play—7 B6 instead of 7 D2—is of no 
consequence to the present discussion.) This 
josekiis not tobe recommended if the position 
onthe rest ofthe board is such that W can cut 
at D’ without being caught in shicho. The op- 
portunity that W may have to make a double- 
threat play against the Q16 corner, so that B 
has to choose between protecting that corner 
or protecting against °D7, should not be over- 
looked. | 


Diagram 6 


This positionis also reached after the se- 
quence: °7C5, 8 C6, °9 D2, ©10 E2, °11 C2, 
¢12 E3, which is frequently played. | 

8 I | | | | | = 


ABCDE 


°14 F6. The timorous play °14 E6 would 
be poor. It is anacceptable responseto °13 F4, 
however. | 

Possible continuations are: 


(1) °15 G6,e16 F7(again © E6 would be poor; 


but after e F7, B has a good position no matter 
how W continues), whence: 


"17 #18 °19 20 °21 022 °23 024 
a) Go F8 
b) G5 G7 
C) F2 Fl H2 H8 
d) F2 Fl Gl El 
e) G7 G5 H5 G4 H4 G3 H3 G2 
f) G7 G8 H5 F9 | 
g) C11 G5 


(2) °15 G5, e16 EG. 


Diagram 7 


Instead of answering °C5 by C6, B can 
play D6, giving the position of Diagram 7. 

e14 F7 is a recognized alternative to «14 
G3. After ¢14 G3, the play might continue: °F2, 
°G2, “F1, ¢ F4, °G4, «E4, °E1, «J3,°G5, °B6, 
°B5, °J5. 


ABCDEFG 
Diagram ‘8 


ABCDEFG 


Diagram 9 


Diagram 8 


Possible continuations are: 

(1) 14 D6, °15 D7, ¢16 B6, 
C8, °19 E7, ¢20 D10. 

(2) ¢14 E7, °15 D7, ¢16 E8, giving up the 
C7 stone to gain strength toward the center. 


°17 C5, ©18 


6 C5 


The usual continuations from the position 
of Diagram 3 are shown in Diagrams 9, 10 


and 11. 
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Diagram 9 


*11 F2. Through the last three plays W has 
prepared to cut at D5.°12 E5 is therefore 
necessary. After 14 F4 Bhasa good position. 


J 


Part II 


ABCDEFGHJ KL 
Diagram 10 
Diagram 10 


IfW plays °11 B5, B has the choice of 12 
D6 (Diagram 10) or 12 C6. If W does not an- 
swer °13 B6 after ¢12 D6, Bcanplay B6 with 
_ sente toward a strong position onthe w border. 
Alternatively, he has the powerful play at K3 
as shown. Because it gives B one of these 


strong lines ofplay, «12 D6 isto be preferred 


to the more usual e12 C6. 
Diagrams 11 and 12 show two of the con- 
tinuations which may follow from B’s electing 
®12.C6. | | 
ee ee eee ae ee 
°25 at F4 
ta} 
a 
rt 
% 6 
J 


F 
1 


Diagram 1 Diagram 
Diagram 11 


e14-E5 is-necessary; for if B plays else- 


- where, there follows: °E5, °D5, °E7 and B’s 


position is poor, since the W stones have a 
strong influence toward the center. 

After e 20 G6, Bhas opportunity for a strong 
attack at J3 should W play elsewhere. | 

The first twelve plays of Diagram 11 are 
frequently played in one of the following se- 
quences: -_ 

(1) °5C4, °6 C5, °7 B5, ¢8 C6, °9 D2, e10 
E2, °11°C2, 012-3. 

(2) °5 D2, 6 E2, °7 C2, «8 E3, °9B5, e10 
C5, -°11-€4, #42 C6. | 

Occasionally, whenthere are white stones 
to the north, and B wishes to prevent a con- 
nection, 10 C6 is played instead of 10 C5 in 
sequence (2) above. In general, e10C5 is 
safer. Continuations from °10 C6 are: 
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9 


(1) ©1105, °12D5, °13E6, «14 F4, °15D6, 
°16 D8, °17 G6, 18 G3. 

(2) °11 F4, °12C5, °13E5, ¢14B4, °15C4, 
°16 D5, °17 B3, ©18 E6, °19 F6, °20 F7, °21 
E7,°22 E8, °23 D6+, 24 D7, °25 E6,°«26F8. 

(3) “11 F4,°12F6, °13E5,°14C4, °15B4, 
16 E6; or °15' E6,-¢16'B4, °17 F7. 


Diagram 12 


This joseki is a good choice for W only if 
there is a white stone at M3, N3 or N4., It is 
very poor if a black stone stands at one of these 
points. 


PESO 
ABCDEFGHJ 
Diagram 13 


—-NWAQONDOD= 


Diagram 13 


Itis not advisable for Wto cut at D5, as the 
development of Diagram 13 shows. After « 28, 
Bhas a good position. Inthis sequence, 18 F4 
would not be good; for then would follow: °19 
F2,°20 Fl, °21 G1, givingB a poor position. 

[The joseki which follow from:°1 F3, e2 
C7, °3 C3 but which do not involve a later W 
play at D2 will be considered in the next 
article of this series.] | 


nee 


The unsatisfactory character of the ex- 
isting unwritten laws of present-day igo is 
shown by this statement: ‘‘The decision is 
reached by the joint conclusion of both players, 
and in case this is impossible the game is 
drawn.’’ But in actual play we require that de- 
cision shall be absolute, and the drawn game 
should be ruled out. 


— Shimada Takuji, Igo Kempo 


-UNANNOTATED GAMES: A CLASSICAL GAME 


This game is mentioned by Rudolf Aron in 


hes wi 7 Black White Black White 
his critique onmodern and classical Go, pub- - | 
lished in the second issue of this Journal 37 BY 38 B8 93 P12 94 Q11 
ina Letter tothe Editor. Note Mr Aron’s com- 39 C13 40E12 £=95Pi11 96 Q8 
ment on unannotated games in the same issue. 41 B10 42 D10 97 Q10 98 R10 
Mr Aron has submitted two other games 43 C17 44 J17 99D18 100 B18 
played during the lifetime of Honinbo Shusai 45 E13 46 F13 101 M11 102 Mi2 
[Honinbo Shusaivs Iwasaki Kenzo—with notes. 47 E14 48 E15 103 L11 104 Nii 
by Kubomatsu, partially translated—and Hon- 49 F14 50 G14 105 N10 106 L13 
inbo Shusaivs Nakagawa]in support of his ar- 51 G15 52D13 107E9 108 F9 
gument. These two additional games will be o3 D14 04C14 109 E16 110 F16 
published in following issues. — | 55D12+ 56D15 111 F17 112D16+ 
07 D13 568 E17 113 F18 114718 
Played in 1901 99 G16 60 E18 115EF19 1168 16 
Black: Nakagawa Kamesaburo (8th degree) hs oa jiglee as eee ad es 
et ee: ee a ee oY (63 Fil2 64 B17 119 Q17 120 R15 
| (5th degree, later Meijin) 65 K15 66J15 121 B16 122 Q16+ 
° .! 67 J 14 68 H16+ 123 P17 124P13 
; | " 69 L15 70 N17 125R18 1268 18 
ee ee eee ee 71018 72F7 127Q19 128N18 
BERGE WHITE pick we 73G4 74 F142 129013 130Q14 
1 R16 2R4 19 C3 90 C5 75 G6° 76 N15 131 O12 132 N12 
3D17 4C15 21 D4 22D5 77 L16 78 L17 133 B4 134 O10 
5 Cll 6 F15 23 E3 24 F3 79 H15 80017 135019 1368519 
7G17 8 E4 25 F2 26 G3 81 P18 82Q12 137R19 138R3 
9 P3 10 L3 27 G2 28 E2 83 K 18 84K17 139 C7 140 E10 
11 Q5 12 R5 29 D3 30 H2 85 M16 86 M17 141 C8 142 O04 
13 Q6 14 R6 31 F4 32 Gl 87 O15 88 N16 143 M4 144 O03 
: 89014 90N14 14507 1146 M6 
91 H17 92N13 147 P8 148 NQ 
I9 I9 15 5 Be 
? 8 | Q1 C08 00 088 O0- 
7 7 + C@OOO@@QQOOOOOOO 
16 16 “ae, OOD@OO ot % ae 
IS 5 . Oo. ae 
I3 i 
2 an 
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UNANNOTATED GAMES 


Black White Black White 
149Q9 150R9 203Q4 °204G13 
151 P4 15205 205H18 206319 
153 M7 154L7 £207P14 208 Q13 

155 M8 156N6 209V11 210312 
157 M10 15809 211Ki1 212B5 
159 M9 160011 213C1 #£214D2 
161N7 162310 215N1 £21601 
163K12.16435 21702 #218 Mi+ 
16534 166K4 219P1 220Q1 
167H9 168F1l 22106 222N5 
169 E114 170G11 223Q15 224 P154 
171H10 172H11 225N3 £226 M3. 
1733.9 174G8  227Q15+ 228R16 
17536 176E8 229A5 230 A6 
177K5 178L5 ° 231 A4 £232B6 
179KG> 18033. - 29R7: Bea8 7 
181P2 182N2 235N19 236 M19 
183 L6 184H4+ 237M15 238 M14 
185H5 186C6 239Q3 #£240R2 
i187 B7 188316 241Gi0 242 F10 
189 K13 190L14 243 A7 2447 5+ 
191K14 192Q2 245H19 246 P10 
193L4 194M5 247P9 248 P15+ 
1953 4+ 196K3 249016 250C2 
197G7 198G9 251B1l 25208 
199H8 200Di 253P7 
201 B2 202 P5 

EQUIPMENT 


Stonés made of catalin(a heavy unbreakable 
plastic), which in our opinion compare well 
with the better Japanese stones, at a price of 
about $ 19.00, may be ordered from: 

Mr Henry Westphalen, 73 Serpentine 
Road, Tenafly, New Jersey. 

Stones inthe form of small poker chips, in 
plastic boxes, ataprice of $ 2.00, to meet the 
needs of those who donot choose at the moment 
to purchase the more satisfactory stones 
listed above, may be ordered from: 

Mr LesterH. Morris, 25 Green Avenue, 
Madison, New Jersey | 

Those wishingto investigate the possibility 
of obtaining genuine Japanese stones are ad- 
vised to contact: | | 

Mr J. Y. Matsumoto, 157 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Cardboard boards, 19x19, at about 65 cents 


apiece, may be ordered from Mr Westphalen © 


(see address above); 13x13 boards at 58 cents. 


_ Those wishingto purchase 3/4’” thick ply- 
wood boards or wooden bowls for stones are 
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201 -— 253 
Black won by 4 points 


advised to contact: 
Mr John Kaufman, 408 Seventh Street, 
Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 


Literature: Except for back issues of 
the Journal, which may. be ordered trom 
the Association at $ 1.00 acopy, the only mat- 
erial on the game now in print in English is 
the appendix to Modern Chess Strat- 
egy, by Edward Lasker, published in 1945, 


and available through your bookseller. 


A Go Primer, byDr Gilbert W. Rosen- 
thal, 1739 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Mary-. 
land, is amanual for a 13 x 13 board. Itis an 
excellent presentation of the small board, well 
suited for beginners. The price is $ 2, in- 
cluding mailing. — 


GO IN THE*NEW YORK CITY AREA | 


There are two major centers where Go is 
played regularly in New York City: 

First, at the headquarters of the American 
Go Association, the Marshall Chess Club, 23 
West 10th Street. The meeting night is Monday. 
The regulars must secure a Go membership 
in the Marshall Chess Club at a reasonable 
annual fee, Visits from the members of the 


Association and those who are interested inthe. 


game are welcomed. Out-of-towners and sub- 
urbanites whodrop inirregularly but still fre- 
quently are entitled to an out-of-town mem- 
bership. The only requirements for visitors 
is to register in the house book. 

Until about six months ago the Go group in 
the Marshall Chess Club was pitifully small, 
and consisted of Fritz Kastilan, Jay Eliasberg, 
Boris J. Kinsburg, Edward Lasker and Lester 


and Elizabeth Morris. Since then, the number: 


of players has been steadily growing, The first 
addition was Claude C. Chavalley, formerly 
of the Princeton group and now teaching at 
Columbia. Next to come was Arnold Prou- 
jansky, the dean of the 42nd Street group and 
the strongest occidental player in New York. 
He was followed in quick succession by many 
others, The membership at present includes 
Ben Kane, Robert Gillooly, Earl Mittleman, 
and TL. Rossi, 

We are also proudtohave withus Mr Haya- 
kawa and Mr Takashima, the two strongest 
Japanese players in the New York area. 

Mr Takashima is an honorary member of 
the American Go Association. From the be- 
ginning of Go playing at Lee Chumley’s Res- 
taurant, Mr Takashima has been the mentor 
ofNew York Go players, trying to teach them 
good Go. It was and probably stillis a disheart- 
ening task, which he has been performing these 
many years with unfailing patience and cour- 
tesy. 


The other Go stronghold is at Fisher’s 


Chess and Checkers Academy at 212 West 42nd | 


Street, Gois played there almost every day in 


the week. The rate is by the hour and is reason— 


able. Go was introduced there by the late 


Joseph P. Bowles several years ago, and it . 


turned out tobea strong recruiting center for 
new Go players, Many Japanese players come 
to Fisher’s, among them Mr Murata, a strong 
player. Probably the most popular time of the 
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week is Saturday night, with Friday night run- 
ning a close second. 
There are also several Japanese Go clubs 
and Go playing centers in the New York area. 
An account of Gointhe New York area, and 
indeed on this continent, would be incomplete 
without mentioning Caldwell, New Jersey. In 


this suburban community are the two largest 


libraries on Go in this country and perhaps 
inthe world. Karl Davis Robinson, our editor 
has accumulated through the years an amaz- 
ingly complete collection of Japanese books 
and periodicals on Go, Since the Nippon Kiin 
library in Tokyo was bombed out during the 
war, the Robinson library may wellbe the out- 
standing oriental library on Go in the world. 
The completeness ofthis libraryis illustrated 
by the fact that when Nippon Kiin wished to 
reconstruct their library after the war, they 
wrote for a copy of the Robinson library cat- 
alog. The other library in Caldwell belongs to 
George and Edith Chernowitz. It was started 
by acquiring the late W. D, Witt’s collection 
in Philadelphia, 
—Boris J. Kinsburg 

[A briefhistoricalnoteis in order, Amer- 
ican Go came from two sources; Arthur 
Smith’s Book, published in 1908, and Edward 


-Lasker, who arrived from Europe during 


World War I, having learned Go from Kor- 
schelt’s early work — which is the source of 
German Go. The first known American Go 
playing was at the old New York Press Club — 
the players: Lee Foster Hartman, Edward 
Lasker, Karl Davis Robinson, and Nakamura 
Mokichi, who helped Arthur Smith in the writ- 
ing of his book, and translated into English 
Hirosi’s Fuseki Tsuron. 

W.D. Witt introduced Go’ in Philadelphia 
at about the same time, 

In the 1930’s Go became a Monday night 
feature at Lee Chumley’s Restaurant at 86 
Bedford Street, the players at first limited to 
Fritz Kastilan, Edward Lasker, Karl Davis 
Robinson, andtwo Go-playing waiters, K. Mita 
and Henry Y. Kanagase. 

So far as known, American Go originated 
from Arthur Smith’s book or from the early 
Ge playing in New York and Philadelphia — 
with Edward Lasker and the late W. D, Witt 


running neck and neck as Go's most ardent 


missionaries. | 


GO IN THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


As San Francisco is a chess stronghold, 
most of the Go played here is by players who 
picked up the game from Arthur Smith’s book, 
next to the chess books on the library shelves. 
With that kind of a start, Go activities were 
slow inthe beginning. Although there are per- 
haps.a dozen of us who knew about the game in, 
say, 1928, it was not until 1938 that the first 
set of stones and a board were acquired and 
we began by playing Go-moku. 

In 1939 or 1940 anattempt was made by W. 
A. de Havilland tointroduce Go at the Mecha- 
nics Institute chess room. Unfortunately, none 
ofthe Go players happened to meet Mr de Hav- 
illand atthe time and we only heard of it after 
he had left. Mr de Havilland found the local 
chess playersaveryconservative lot and was 
unable to proselyte a single one. 

Shortly before the outbreak of war we dis- 
covered the existence of the local Japanese 
colony and their excellent Go club, but had 
made little progress and had acquired only 
three genuine Go sets before the Japanese 
were excluded from the West Coast for the 
duration of the war. 

During the war, friendsinthe Pacific found 
stones, boards and even Go literature. When 
the furnishings of the San Francisco office of 
the NKY steamship lines were auctioned, we 


bid intwo bowls of stones, two big go bans and 


two shogi bans (which we turned into 15 by 19 
Go boards). The next bidder was a butcher who 
had his eye on the Go bans for use as chop- 
pingblocks. At the present time we have about 
ten sets of stones and have installed one at the 
Mechanics Institute chess room. 

Our Goclubis composed of Wm, P, Barlow, 
Fred Byron, Stephen Delaberto, Stillman 
Drake, Mark Eudey, Guthrie McClain, Robert 
Willson as active members, Walter W. Mar- 


seilleas an honorary member; and there are 
half a dozen occasional participants. Meet- 
ings are irregular and are held at members’ 
homes. Games for visitors can be arranged 
by calling Guthrie McClain, 544 Market Street, 
San Francisco. Several of our members also 
belong to the Japanese club. This club is lo- 
cated at 1881 Bush Street. Onecan always find 
agame there. Also there are a number of Go 
players at the University of California in 
Berkeley who play infrequently. 

Dr Marseille is our strongest player. He 
has had his handicap reduced until the best 
Japanese players, ranked at 2nd and 3rd de- 
gree, can only give him first play (and often 
with dubious success at that). Mr Naojiro 
Fujie, ourteacher, gives Barlowand McClain 
9 stones for teaching purposes, and ranks them 
5th or 6thclass (kyu). Mr Fujieis 3rd degree. 
The remainder of our clubrank 7th and lower. 

The Japanese club played a match with the 


Los Angeles clubonJanuary 7thand 8th, 1950. 


Games between degree players only resulted 
in San Francisco 34, Los Angeles 14.:Walter 
Marseille won two out of three games, in- 
cluding a win over Fukuhara (4th degree), at 
3 stones handicap, breaking even inthe two no- 
handicap games. The manner in which these 
tournaments are runis bewildering to a chess 
player. lam sure that itis anorderly process, 
but the seemingly haphazard pairings, where 
some players getin seven or even eight games 
while others may play only three, appears con- 
fusing. Inthe occasional tournaments in which 
some of our group participate we get lo, 30, 
45, 60, 75, 90, 105, 120 points per game ac- 
cording to some sort of rating system which 
is apparently incapable of explanation. 


—Guthrie McClain 


AN EYEWITNESS REPORT ON GO IN POST-WAR JAPAN 


Since the Occupation began, Go playing has 
been gradually recovering along with the other 
aspects of Japanese life. Nippon Kiin’s head~ 
quarters and library were burned during the 
war, but the organization has re-formed and 


_. the library is being assembled again from var- 


ious sources. 
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Four Go magazines are now being pub- 
lished: Igo Shuryu, Kido, Ki En, and 
Igo Keu Kyn. (The first of these titles is 
hardly translatable. Literally it means Go 
Spring and Autumn, The others might 
betranslated: The Way of Go, A Gar- 
den of Go, and A Study of Go,) The 
quality of the paper is far inferior to that used - 


2 


before the war. The same remark applies to 
the few new books which have been published 
and to the old ones which have been republish- 
ed. There is little evidence of the profound 
study of Go that was interrupted by the war, 
_ Thave seen Go-bans being made onthe Gin- 
za, but thereis very little Kaya wood available, 
and a substitute is commonly used which has 


adull, dead, yellowish surface, One sees many 


Go stones made of wood, plastic and the like 


being sold. The good, old stones can be bought | 


second-hand but are very expensive. 


I do not remember hearing of any of the - 


famous Go players being killed in the war, 
but many were reduced to quite painful pov- 


erty, and they are now less concentrated in 


Tokyo than formerly. 

The rules concerning the title of Honinbo 
have been altered with some idea of democ- 
ratizing the old feudal arrangements and also 


AN EYEWITNESS.REPORT ON GO IN POST-WAR JAPAN | 


to get more financial backing for Nippon Kiin, 
The title is now held for only one year, and a 
series of contests is held annually to decide 
the championship. The games are then pub- 
lished by the large newspaper which now finan- ~ 
ces Nippon Kiin. 

It is common knowledge in Japan that Go 
Sei Gen is by far the strongest living player, 
but he does not attempt to win the champion- 
ship, although he always seems to be able to 
defeat any opponent when he consents to play. 

Itis only within the past year that the sort 
of Go clubs which were so common in Japan 
before the war have begun to appear again in 
Tokyo, When I left Tokyo in December 1948, 
Iknew of two of these in downtown Tokyo where 
anyone could walk in off the street and use 
the club’s equipment for a small fee. 


—John L, Bauer 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS 


Problem 1 

ei D2 (threatening to play D1 and E2, taking 
six). °2 D1 (after stone °2 Cl would follow 
e 3 A2).°3 Bl. Every beginning other than «D2 
would be thwarted. by the opponent’s himself 
playing “D2. - 
Problem 2 

°1Q19, °2 S18,°3 T17, “4 T16,¢5 R19, 
°6 S19, ¢7 T18, °8 P19, °9 Q19, and W has 
only one eye. | 


Problem 3 


The three black stones in the corner can-. 


not be saved. e1 C2 (threatening to win im- 
mediately with eD2), °2 D2,°3 A4, °4 A3— 
and now B must play in such a manner that W, 


Sir: 

Your problem editor has slipped! This let- 
ter is probably not the first and I hope not the 
last tocallattention to Vol 1, number 2, p 30, 
problem 4. The solution suggested on p 32, 
e1 El, is answered by °2 H1. If then e3 Cl+, 
°4 B2; or if ¢3 C3, °4 B3 (shicho) kills. 

This problem canbe found in Arthur Smith, 
p 204, problem I, 6, with colors reversed, 
around the D16 corner. The solution of the 
problem in the Journal is: 


after taking the black stones in the corner, - 


will be unable to build two eyes. Any other 


_beginning W will answer with °2 C2. 


Problem 4 


e172, °2 T5,°3 T3, °4.Q1,; 5 S82, °6 R38, 
°7 Sl, 

Or el T2, 
°6 Rl, °7 T1. 


Problem 5. 


- The hardest but most elegant in this group. 
¢1 B2, °2 Bl(upon °2 A2 would follow «3 B1), 
°3 A2, °4 Cl(after °4A3 would follow ¢5 Cl), 
°5 A7, °6 AG, (If °6 A3, thene7 A6.) ¢7 A, 
°8 A9+2,°9 A4, (If e9 D1, then °10 A4, e11 
A1+4, °12 C2), °10 AS. (If °10 A8, then «11 
D1.) e11 D1, °12 Al+4,-and B py a beautiful 
play prevents W from building two eyes, 


°° T5,¢3 T3, °4 S2,°5 Ql, 


°1 C3, °2 B3, 3 C4, °4 C5, ¢5 B2, “6 
B4+2, ¢7 Bl, °8 A2, e9 H1! °10 Fl, ¢11 F2, 
12 1,618 Gi, *14 Ca. e15°Ci+8, 719 Dil, 
e17 El+,. 

 Thisisnotthe ‘‘simplest’™ but is the tough- 
estinthe issue. A similar problem occurs in 
Ruger’s Das Gospiel (first edition), 
pili. 


—G,. W, Rosenthal 


[Mr Rosenthal was the only one to write us 


- about this slip.] 
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